The Story of British Diplomacy
pleased his paymaster, Charles pocketed his money with a smile at having dished his Parliament. In 1678 the Princess Mary's betrothal to William of Orange so exasperated the French king that, charging his royal brother with breach of faith, he stopped supplies. Charles then turned to his Parliament for a grant, as he said, to undertake, if compelled, war against France : he also actively took in hand the raising of troops. The Houses, as a condition of any money supply, insisted on these troops being disbanded, and even then did not give enough to prevent the king from once more turning to Louis.
Thus English diplomacy under Charles II. resolved itself into an interchange of cajoleries, bribes, bargains and recriminations between the courts of Great Britain and France. The English negotiator was Danby, though he kept his disapproval in the background and from the first knew that neither his Parliament nor people would tolerate the mutual hagglings of Charles and Louis. Not, therefore, without reluctance or even protest did he convey his master's fresh political proposals and pecuniary demands to Versailles. More money Louis would not give. The English centre of diplomatic gravity now shifted to the official residence of the British ambassador, Montague, at Paris. The engagement which Charles had volunteered with Louis was, if he could not openly become his ally, at least to abstain from helping Holland in the Dutch War which France then had on hand. In Charles, Louis saw only a self-indulgent, indolent, vacillating schemer prepared, for a consideration in cash down, to make any promise that there might be a reasonable chance of evading afterwards. In Danby he recog-
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